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MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 


Memorandum in regard to 


MATERNITY HOSPITALS AND HOMES. 


1. The welfare of the mother before, during and after the birth of her child is 
a matter of vital importance and one which has not received adequate attention in 
the past. The infant mortality rate has shown a fairly steady progressive decline 
for a number of years past, but the maternal death rate due to child-birth is little 
lower now than it was seventy years ago; in 1917 it was 4-84 per thousand. The 
rate for unmarried mothers is about double that of married women. A high maternal 
mortality is associated with a corresponding increase in the number of still-births 
and of infant deaths in the early weeks after birth. 


2. A maternal death rate of nearly 5 per thousand births means that every 
year we lose some thousands of women of the highest value to the nation as 
mothers and potential mothers, especially as an undue proportion of the total deaths 
follows first pregnancies and labour. It also means that many thousands of other 
mothers are injured, in many cases permanently, that they lose health and strength 
and no longer possess their normal capacity to bear children. They are often rendered 
physically unfit properly to bring up the children they already have. The amount 
of avoidable sickness and suffering arising out of child-birth is one of the tragedies 
of the lives of our working-class mothers. It is surely a primary duty of the Nation 
to endeavour to make maternity as safe as possible for mother and child and to reduce . 
to a minimum its discomforts, inconvenience and disabilities. 


3. Action to secure this end may be taken in various ways. Jor example, by 
means of an improved education and training in midwifery and gynecology for 
doctors, midwives and nurses; the provision of a fully efficient midwifery service 
available for all women; the organisation of effective ante-natal supervision ; the 
securing of adequate nutrition for expectant and nursing mothers; arrangements 
for the treatment of ailments incidental to pregnancy; and by the establishment 
of sufficient Maternity Homes and Hospitals to meet the requirements of pregnant 
women in these respects. It is with the provision of such institutions that this 
memorandum is concerned. 

The needs of the Mother. 


4. Ante-natal supervision of the expectant mother is as yet in its infancy. The 
number of maternity centres is insufficient and the arrangements, even where most 
advanced, are imperfect; yet the limited experience available has been sufficient 
to prove that not only is there an appreciable number of women whose confinements 
will certainly be difficult and abnormal, but that there is also a much larger number of 

-women in whose cases some slight departure from the normal may be anticipated, 
skilled treatment of which at the right time may prevent injury to mother and child. 
As a rule these women cannot be received into any institution for their lying-in 
owing to insufficient accommodation, and are forced to depend on the watchfulness 
of the midwife and on her success in obtaining prompt medical aid. 


5. A considerable saving of infant as well as maternal life and injury might be 
effected if facilities were improved. In no small number of cases an infant which is 
alive at the beginning of labour is still-born on account of the difficulty of delivery 
or mismanagement of the confinement. The babies who die during this period are 
precisely those which it is all important to save as they are usually normal and 
healthy. Everything possible should be done to spare the mothers the distress and 
disappointment due to the loss of a child in such circumstances and to avoid the waste 
of physical energy and effort involved. 


6. An increasing number of women desire to be confined away from their homes 
because of the lack of convenient facilities for lying-in at home. The desire has been 
made more urgent by housing difficulties. Many women now live in lodgings, or 
in partial occupation of houses, or as lodgers with a family ; and it is then almost 
impossible for them to obtain proper accommodation and reasonable privacy. 
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7. Thus there can be no question as to the pressing need for Maternity Hospitals 
and Homes, designed on the most modern and efficient lines, not only in the great 
cities, where a small number of beds is often already available, but in the many towns, 
large and small, and in the country districts, where there is often no maternity pro- 
vision other than the workhouse. The two forms of institution, namely, Hospital 
and Homes, cannot be divided into two wholly distinct categories, but there are 
certain characteristics which broadly distinguish them from one another. 


Two classes of patients, broadly speaking, are in need of such provision— 


(1) Patients showing some abnormality either during pregnancy or at the time 
of labour which calls for special medical treatment and skilled nursing. 


(2) Patients whose domestic conditions are unfavourable for confinement 
in their own homes, even where a normal Jabour may be expected. 


Maternity Hospitals and Maternity Homes differ in degree rather than in kind. 
The term Home may be applied to small institutions—from six or eight beds up to 
18 or 20, particularly where these are worked in connection with a neighbouring 
Maternity Hospital. In this case the building will be simpler, an adapted private 
house often being used, the equipment will be less elaborate, and the staff not 
necessarily a specialist one, because severe and operative cases will be transferred 
to the central hospital. ? 


When, however, a small Home is the only provision for abnormal maternity 
cases in a country town or rural district its equipment must be complete, and the 
services of a skilled obstetrician must be available in emergency. 


MATERNITY HOMES. 


8. The accommodation in a Maternity Home will naturally vary according to 
the population it is intended to serve, but as a general rule the number of beds to 
-be provided should not be less than six to eight. A Home containing fewer than 
six to eight beds will be less economical to establish and to administer and will not 
command so competent a staff as a larger home. 


9. Maternity Homes up to 18 or 20 beds, should provide mainly for normal 
cases, miscarriages or cases of minor difficulty. They are needed specially in the 
outlying districts of large towns to supplement the Maternity Hospital, as well as 
in smaller towns and rural districts. They should be as simple and homely as is 
compatible with efficiency, and may usefully have an out-patient department which 
may serve as the Maternity Centre for the neighbourhood. The Home may also 
form a centre for district midwifery.and, under proper conditions, for the training of 
pupils or students. 


10. The provision of Homes, as distinct from Hospitals, usually by the adaptation 
of some existing building, has hitherto been the more general form of procedure, 
principally owing to the fact that a Home can usually be provided in this manner at 
a less cost and within a shorter time than by building. This form of accommodation, 
however, has definite limitations, owing to the fact that it is very unusual to find 
an existing building, designed for some particular purpose or to suit some particular 
ideas, which does not present some more or less fundamental drawbacks affecting 
its intended purpose; and the difficulty of converting a domestic building into a 
somewhat specialised institution must necessarily increase in direct ratio with the 
number of beds that it is intended to provide. Thus an ordinary domestic building 
may, without great difficulty, be converted into a Home for a small number of 
patients, say six or eight, with a fairly satisfactory result ; but directly the require- 
ments exceed this number considerable difficulties are likely to arise. Among these 
are the provision of adequate sanitary accommodation and facilities for isolation 
and separation. The character of a Home is largely dependent on the management, 
and while a Home may under one administration possess a strongly institutional 


atmosphere, it may under another type of management be comparatively homely 
in its character. | 


11. As rest and quiet are important factors in a Maternity Home, preference 
should be given to a building on a reasonably secluded site, with a garden attached. 
The position must, however, even at some sacrifice, be a fairly central one and easily 
accessible. ‘The principal rooms should have a southerly aspect and the possibility 
of arranging facilities for open air treatment during convalescence should be kept in view. 


s 
MATERNITY HOSPITALS. 


12. Maternity Hospitals having 25 to 50 or an even greater number of beds 
are mainly required in the large towns. They should, when possible, become the 
centre of the midwifery service of the district, and, under suitable conditions, be 
available for the training of pupils or students. They should be fully equipped for 
the treatment of all complications and disorders of pregnancy and labour, and for 
purposes of clinical teaching. They should provide, primarily, for abnormal or 
difficult cases, but also for a certain number of straightforward confinements. There 
should be an out-patient department which should serve for the treatment of patients 
_ referred by doctors or midwives or sent from ante-natal clinics. Maternity Homes 

should closely co-operate with the Hospitals, and when practicable the same consultant 
staff should be available for both. 


NOTES ON THE DESIGN OF MATERNITY INSTITUTIONS. 


13. The following notes and suggestions for consideration in connection with 
the design of new Homes and Hospitals may be taken as generally applicable, and 
would apply in the case of Homes in adapted buildings, in so far as the actual 
circumstances and arrangement of the buildings permitted. For the convenience 
of Local Authorities and others establishing Maternity Homes, some draft plans 
are attached to this memorandum in the hope that they may be found suggestive 
and helpful. 

Site. 

14, This should be fairly central with quiet and clean surroundings. A site 
adjoining an important traffic road should be avoided unless the area is sufficient 
to allow the buildings to be placed well away from the road. Allowance must also 
be made for all reasonable likelihood of future development. The site should not 
be low-lying and should be well drained. Though a certain degree of seclusion is 
advantageous, the Home or Hospital need not necessarily be isolated, and should, 
in fact, appear to take its natural place in the district which it is to serve. 


15. The site should be large enough to allow a liberal space for the building 
and its appurtenances, and to admit of a garden preferably of sufficient size to grow 
flowers, fruit and vegetables for the patients and staff. But the area of the site will 
depend principally on local circumstances. It may, however, be regarded as desirable 
that the site for a Home and Hospital of 12 to 18 beds should not be less than an acre 
and a half. As-the number of patients to be provided increases, the number of 
buildings will increase, and, consequently, the area of the site for a Hospital of 20 
or 30 beds should not be less than two acres. The site must be selected specially 
with reference to convenience of access, facilities for drainage and disposal of sewage, 
lighting, water supply, &c. 


16. The aspect of the site should admit: of the rooms containing patients being 
arranged if possible to face south-east and to command a pleasant outlook with a 
certain amount of shelter from prevailing winds. 


Buildings. 
17. A Maternity Home to contain up to 24 beds (plan D) can conveniently 
_ be comprised within a single building, provided the building is suitably arranged 
or designed for the purpose. When a larger number than 24 has to be provided for, 
the Home will be developing into a Hospital, and will require to be more sub-divided, 
Thus a Hospital to contain, say, 30 beds will be more convenient if designed in 
several units, the principal building containing only the patients’ accommodation, 
behind which would be placed the administrative block containing the kitchen and 
stores with nurses’ and staff dining rooms. A small building with the nurses’ quarters 
(see para. 31 and plan Al) would form another separate unit and there might also 


be a separate isolation block (plan Al), a laundry and boiler house block, and possibly 
a porter’s lodge. 


18. If the Hospital exceeds 24 to 30 beds and the nature of the site permits 
it will be desirable to break up the patients’ accommodation into units of 12 or 15, 
preferably in one storey pavilions or bungalows. These pavilions should be connected 
by means of a covered way or colonnade to the administrative department, and should 
be self-contained so far as the patients’ requirements are concerned, 


19, Plan A2 shows the general arrangement to be aimed at in the planning 


of a Hospital of the former kind and plan C shows the suggested arrangement 
of a larger Hospital on the detached pavilion .or bungalow principle. 
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Design. 
20. In designing a Home or Hospital economy of construction and simplicity 
of plan must be carefully studied and special attention must be directed to economy 
of administration and nursing and to the reduction of labour and cost of maintenance. 


21. Lying-in wards should not ordinarily contain more than six beds, but this 
number may, in favourable circumstances, be exceeded if arrangements are made for 
the infants to sleep in a separate nursery. ae te 

22. The area of wards to contain patients with their infants should, assuming 
that the ventilation is adequate, be calculated on a basis of 96 square feet and of. 
960 cubic feet per bed ; and in the case of lying-in wards, to contain only the mothers 
at night, the area per bed may be reduced to 80 square feet, and in the case of wards 
to contain ante-natal cases the area may be reduced to 60 square feet. The height 
of the general wards should not be less than 10 feet. The provision of a certain 
proportion of the beds for patients in separation wards is very desirable—(see para- 
graphs 54, 55, 56). Ina Hospital or single pavilion containing 15 beds there might be 
a ward containing six beds, one containing four beds, two wards for two beds and a 
single bed ward. The labour room should be convenient of access to the lying-in 
ward and so arranged that a bed can without difficulty or disturbance be wheeled 
from the labour to the lying-in ward. At the same time the labour room should not 
be unduly close to the wards, and should be separated by a passage or lobby. 

23. An ordinary labour room should not be less than 14. feet by 14 feet in 
area, and should be fitted with a lavatory basin and a stoneware sink, both fitted with 
taps actuated by elbow levers or pedals. The labour room should be in convenient 
proximity to a sink room containing a proper hospital sink. If the Home or Hospital 
is a training centre the labour room should be large enough to admit of the attendance 
of several nurses besides those actually in attendance on the patient and in such 
cases the labour room should be arranged on a rather more extensive scale with 
sinks, lavatory basins and the necessary equipment and fittings. An ample supply 
of hot water should be immediately available. Warming by means of radiators 
or by a suitable gas fire is preferable to the use of an ordinary coal fire (see paragraph 
38). Special attention should be paid to the effective lighting of the labour room. 

24. It is desirabie that in every Home or Hospital there should be a separate 
room available which could be used as a second labour room if necessary, as it is 
obviously unsuitable that two patients should be treated simultaneously in the 
same room. 

25. Passages should be of sufficient width to enable a. bed to be wheeled 
conveniently, and without disturbance to the patient, from the labour room to the 
lying-in ward, and for this purpose a width of 6 feet will be found advisable. 


26. The sink room should be of sufficient size to include a hospital sink and a sink 
with teak tables or boards for washing mackintosh sheets. The room should be fitted 
with warmed racks for bed pans, &c., large enough to take a bed pan for each patient. 
A dado of glazed tiling should be fixed round the room to a height of about 5 feet, and 
at the back of the sinks, the upper part of the wall being finished with hard plaster 
and painted with enamel. Care should be taken that there is ample light and 
ventilation. 

27. Wastes from hospital sinks to be used for cleaning bed pans, &c., should be 
trapped and taken direct to the drain in the same way as from a W.C. apparatus. 
Wastes from sinks to be used in connection with the labour room should be discharged 
under cover (moveable) into proper gullies.. The wastes from duty room and ordinary 
sinks should discharge in the open on to channels leading to gullies in the ordinary way. 


28. Nursery.—lIt is desirable in the interest of the mothers, especially those in 
wards containing more than one or two patients, that the infant should sometimes 
sleep in a separate nursery at night. Adjoining the nursery there should be a small 
place containing a sink for washing bottles and a cabinet for the storage of bottles, &c., 
and fitted with a bunsen ring. The extra cost of providing a nursery will be balanced, 
to some extent, by the fact that the floor space per bed in the general wards may be 
proportionately reduced (see paragraph 22). The nursery can also be used for 
teaching mothers to bathe and dress their babies. 

29. Receiving Room.—Every Home or Hospital should contain a receiving room, 
placed near the entrance and of sufficient dimensions to include a bath and lavatory 
basin, unless these are placed in a separate room adjoining. A W.C. should also be 
conveniently available. As the receiving room may, in an emergency, have to be 
, used as a labour ward it should be large enough for a bed and should include a sink. 
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30. Duty Room.—-A small duty or service room with a sink, dresser, small gas 
range and hot plate (or cottage range) and a ventilated food store, should be provided 
in convenient relation to the wards. The duty room need not necessarily adjoin the 
general ward, but if it does a small observation window should be provided. <A 
window overlooking the corridor will also be found to be useful for the purpose of 
supervision. 

31. Nurses’ and Staff Quarters.—In Homes of limited size it will be advisable 
and convenient that the staff should be accommodated in the building itself, and this 
can best be arranged by devoting the whole of the ground, and, if necessary, first 
floor to patients and administrative offices,placing the nurses’and staff bedroomson the 
floor above. The nurses’ rooms should be as independent as possible of the patients’ 
quarters, not only in order to reduce the disturbance of patients to a minimum, but 
also to remove the staff when off duty from the atmosphere of the wards as much as 
possible. In larger Hospitals the nurses’ quarters would be better placed in an in- 
dependent home (see paragraph 17), though the principal meals might for economy 
and convenience be taken in'a dining-room in the administrative portion of the 
Hospital, and accommodation for the domestic staff might also be made in a portion of 
the administrative block. A nurses’ home on these lines, such as is shown on plan 
Al, should contain quarters for the matron—a sitting-room, bedrcom and perhaps 
a bathroom—a small sitting room for sisters and a larger one for charge nurses, &c., 
and if the Home or Hospital is used as a training school, a room for lectures and 
study should also be provided. A pantry or scullery with a small gas range, sink and 
dresser, and a lavatory should also be included. These rooms might be placed on 
the ground floor, with the nurses’ bedrooms, bathroom, &c., on the first floor. The 
nurses’ bedrooms should be of about 100 square feet in area, and should be fitted with 
a fixed cupboard and drawers. The bedrooms for sisters should be large enough 
to be used as a bed sitting-room. 

32. If sufficient lavatory accommodation is provided on the first floor it will 
probably be unnecessary to provide washstands and basins in the bedrooms, thereby 
gaining additional space and saving a considerable amount of labour. Fireplaces 
in the nurses’ bedrooms are not recommended for general use, and, provided the 
corridors can be warmed by means of radiators, need not be provided. It is found 
in practice that fireplaces occupy a large amount of space, are costly and often 
difficult to arrange, are rarely if ever used, except in cases of illness, and that 
adequate ventilation and warmth can be secured by placing a fanlight over each door. 
It is, however, desirable that there should be one bedroom with a fireplace in case of 
sickness, and this room should, if possible, be reserved for this purpose. The matron’s 
bedroom and nurses’ sitting-room might also contain a fireplace. Tf a verandah 
or loggia can be arranged in connection with the nurses’ sitting-room this will be much 
appreciated by the nurses in the summer months. : 

33. Isolation Block.—The provision of a small isolation block will be found of 
considerable value for the removal of febrile or puerperal cases arising in the Hospital. 
The building should be detached and need only contain two small wards about 
12 feet by 10 feet, with a small nurses’ room, hospital sink and W.C. In the case of 
a comparatively small Home or Hospital probably one ward will be sufficient. 


34. Laundry Block.—In order that a plentiful supply of clean well-aired linen 
shall be available the provision of a small laundry is recommended, even if the Home 


washing is confined to small articles. The laundry should preferably be detached - 


or internally independent of the main building, and should be fitted with a washing 
machine and washing troughs, unless the Home is quite a small one, in which case 
washing troughs and a copper will probably be found sufficient. Space should be 
arranged for ironing and for drying and airing articles, though a good deal of drying 
can be done by ordinary open-air methods. A small circulating boiler, to supply 
hot water, and a stove for heating irons, &c., will also be required. 


35. Disinfector.—l there are no local facilities for disinfection, a disinfector should 
be arranged in connection with but independent of the laundry. In larger Hospitals 
a destructor will also be necessary. A sterilising apparatus should be provided in 
every Home or Hospital. In smaller Homes this can be placed, if necessary, in the 
sink room or duty room, but in large Hospitals it is advisable to provide a separate 
chamber. 

36. Laboratory.—A Hospital of any size might with advantage include a labora- 
tory well lighted from the north and fitted with sinks and lavatory basin. 


37. Dispensary.—A small dispensary or a store for drugs, dressings, &c., should 
also be provided. _ 
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38. Heating.—It is important in the interest of economy, both of labour and fuel, 
that heating by means of open coal fires should be reduced to a minimum. Not- 
withstanding their cheerfulness and their ventilating property when lighted, coal 
fires have considerable disadvantages as compared with a system of low pressure 
heating by radiators. Fires are in the present times expensive luxuries. They 
require a considerable amount of labour in carrying coal, making and replenishing ; 
they are wasteful in fuel and the cause of unnecessary noise and dust, and their 
radiation of heat is somewhat limited. The principal method of heating should be by 
means of radiators placed under the windows or in the centre of the ward and heated by 
a central or local boiler of sectional type. The nursery, however, should contain a 
fireplace in order that infants may be washed before it and their garments aired, 
and a fireplace might also be put in the principal wards to supplement the central 
heating. 

39. The provision of an abundant supply of hot water available by night as well 
as by day is of the utmost importance. For this purpose a second boiler will be 
necessary, and this can also be used as a destructor. In the conversion of a private 
house into a maternity home the ordinary kitchen range and hot water service will 
usually be found quite inadequate and unreliable and wasteful of fuel, and proper 
arrangements, as indicated above, will have to be made. 


40. Floors.—The subject of floors is a somewhat difficult one at the present time 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining seasoned timber of any kind. The best type 
of floor (and the most expensive) is a floor constructed of ordinary joists with 
seasoned oak or teak boards, but now, owing to the expense, this is prohibitive for 
ordinary purposes. Pitch pine or maple floors are less costly. Floors of terrazzo 
or mosaic finish on concrete are cold and noisy, but floors finished with a composition 
which includes asbestos, cork and cement, if properly laid, are satisfactory, and 
are warmer and quieter than floors of the terrazzo or mosaic type. Probably the 
cleanest, warmest and quietest type of floor is one of solid concrete construction 
on the ground floor, and a boarded floor on the first floor covered with good cork 
lino or cork carpet, which can be obtained in considerable widths and can, conse- 
quently, be laid with a minimum of jointing. All jointless floors are preferable 
to wood on account of their superior cleanliness. The floors of passages, sink rooms, 
sanitary rooms, &c., can be of concrete with a granolithic finish or of composite 
substance. The floor of the labour room should be of jointless material and 
polished. 


41. Walls.—Brickwork is probably the most economical material with which to 
construct the walls, though if, owing to local circumstances, concrete or terra cotta 
slabs are obtainable at a cheaper rate these may be used. For one-storey buildings 
11-inch hollow brickwork or 8-inch hollow slab construction, with piers, will be 
sufficient. The walls internally should be finished in hard plaster. The walls of the 
labour or operating rooms, sink and sanitary rooms, should be painted and varnished 
and finished with enamel ; the walls of wards, passages and domestic rooms should be 
finished with a washable distemper. Woodwork should be reduced to a minimum, 
and should be painted and varnished or finished with an enamel paint. 


42. Brasswork should be reduced to a minimum on account of the labour of 
cleaning. 


43. Internal Angles.—All internal angles of wards and labour rooms should be 
rounded. Ledges, mouldings, projections, beads &c., should be avoided. 


44, Baths, closets, lavatories.—Baths and W.C.’s are not used extensively by 
patients in a Maternity Hospital, and the bath in the receiving ward will usually be 
found sufficient for a unit of 12 to 15 patients. For ordinary purposes the ratio of 
baths to patients should be one to 12 or 14, but if cases are received for any length of 
time previous to confinement a rather higher proportion will be advisable. The baths 
should be as low as possible. Closets might be provided in the same proportion as 
baths. Lavatory basins should be fixed in the wards and will be found very con- 
venient ; a separate lavatory containing a basin for every 12 or 14 patients may be 
arranged. 


45. Room for cleaners.—The provision of a room for cleaners, containing a sink and 
cupboard and rack for brooms, &c., is desirable in a Hospital of any size. 


46. Linen Stores.—There should be ample storage for linen, &c., and some means 
of warming the linen store should be arranged if possible. Hot water pipes for 


this purpose are better arranged on the floor level, as if taken up the walls they attract 
a good deal of dirt and are apt to soil the linen 
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47. Verandahs.—The provision of verandahs, open-air sun rooms or balconies, 
will be found of considerable advantage for the open-air treatment of the mothers 
and for infants who are strong enough. These should be on the southern side and so 
arranged as to interfere as little as possible with the lighting and ventilation of the 
wards. 


48. Wzindows.—Windows should be of the double hung sash type. In high wards 
or rooms a hopper hung light should be placed over a transom to open inwards. The 
lower sashes of the window may also be arranged on the hopper principle (see types 
of windows illustrated). In smaller Hospitals and Homes windows may be of the 
casement type with the upper portion to open, though these are not altogether 
suitable if the position is exposed. | 


NOTES ON ORGANISATION. 
Staff. 


49. The medical staff of a Maternity Hospital will depend partly on whether or 
not it is a training Hospital for students. If it is, there should be available a medical 
staff competent to teach as well as to conduct the ordinary medical duties of the 
institution. A Maternity Hospital, of say 25 or 30 beds and over, especially when 
admitting mainly abnormal cases, should have one or more resident medical officers, 
as well as a visiting medical staff. It is important that the interests of the babies 
should not be overlooked in appointing the staff, and that pediatrics as well as 
obstetrics should be represented. 


50. The Maternity Home does not, as a rule, require a resident medical officer. 
Two or more medical practitioners having special experience of midwifery should be 
available when required, but normal cases should be attended by the nurse-midwives 
on the staff unless the patient desires to be treated by her own doctor. At least one 
woman doctor should be associated with a Maternity Hospital or Home whenever 
possible. It is desirable that a medical officer attached to a Maternity Home or 
Hospital should have held a resident post in an obstetric hospital. 


51. Nursing Staff—The matron should be a trained nurse and an experienced 
midwife, and the sisters should also have had training in general nursing as well as 
midwifery. The nursing unit will depend on whether pupil midwives are taken, and 
it is therefore impossible to lay down any definite rule. Adequate trained supervision 
is essential. Speaking generally, the minimum staff will be such as will provide, on 
the average, one nurse for every three mothers and their babies by day, and for 
every eight fo ten mothers and babies by night. A special staff is needed for the 
labour room and for attendance on isolated or “‘ separated ” patients. 


Equipment. 


52. A Maternity Hospital should be fully equipped, from the point of view of 
nursing and treatment, to deal with all types of cases. The equipment of a Home 
must be equally good on the nursing side, but elaborate provision for operation cases 
is unnecessary. - The labour room, in particular, must be suitably fitted up. The 
equipment should include a bed, which may be an ordinary bed with fracture board, 
or a specially made bed; an enamel or glass-topped table for bowls, &c. ; a second 
small table for anesthetics; shelves for lotions, disinfectants, and so forth; a 
cupboard with shelves for drugs; and an instrument cabinet. A glass-topped table 
for instruments, glass shelves and an operating table are desirable but not essential. 
Simple instruments in common use should be provided, but the visiting doctors may 
prefer to bring their own instruments for more complicated cases. There should 
be an ample supply of rubber gloves, dressings, nail-brushes, &c., and a stretcher 
will be needed for moving the patients back to their own rooms. 


53. Clothing is usually provided for mothers and babies during their stay in the 
Home. In any case a stock of suitable garments will be required for those who bring 
inadequate supply. 

Type of Case admitted. 


54, All institutions should be prepared to admit normal cases and such abnormal 
cases as their staff and equipment enable them to deal with. It is less easy to decide 
~whether accommodation should also be provided for septic cases, venereal cases, or 
cases suffering from diseases such as tuberculosis or heart affections, which make 
special treatment necessary. It is urged that all maternity institutions should, 
whenever possible, have a detached isolation block. If this cannot be provided, 
an isolation or separation room is essential. The practice of nursing puerperal fever 
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in ordinary isolation hospitals is not one to be altogether commended. It is better 
for these cases to remain under the supervision of the Maternity Hospital when 
practicable. Skilled obstetrical treatment is needed, and the midwives should 

observe the course and conduct of the septic as well as normal cases. Small Homes 
cannot be expected to retain infected cases, and should never attempt to do so, 
as these involve a special nursing staff as well as separate accommodation, but larger 
institutions, and especially those which are training schools, should always endeavour 
to do so. In addition to isolation accommodation, “ separation ’’ rooms in the 
form of one or more single rooms are required, and these can be utilised for such 
cases as those mentioned above, and for emergency purposes. 


Period of Stay. 


55. The period for which a woman should remain in the Hospital or Home should 
- never be less than 14 days after the birth of a child. It is desirable that the period 
should be extended to three weeks or even longer. The present dearth of lying-in 
beds and the demand for in-patient treatment makes it almost impossible in some 
hospitals to retain patients for more than 10 days after the confinement. This means 
that the mother goes home to resume her ordinary duties, feeble, weak and physically 
unfit. Much of the good she has gained in the Home or the Hospital may be lost 
through a premature return to her ordinary duties, and her capacity to nurse her baby 
may cease. 
Family Responsibilities. 

56. A mother is not infrequently unable to seek admission toa Maternity Home 
or Hospital on account of the difficulty of making suitable arrangements for the 
management of her home and children during her absence. Some assistance can be 
given through “‘ Home Helps,” and the Hospital may be able to recommend such 
vomen directly or to give information as to where application should be made. 

It may sometimes be possible for the Committee of the Hospital or Home to 
provide nursing accommodation for a few infants and young children belonging to 
the patients (see plan Al), or to suggest residential nurseries where the children 
may be received. 

57. Pre-Maternity or Rest Homes to which women may go for observation during 
pregnancy are valuable adjuncts to Maternity Hospitals. They should be properly 
equipped and in charge of.a skilled staff, but no special description is necessary here. 
An ordinary dweiling- “house in a healthy and open situation, preferably with a garden 
attached, would serve the purpose sufficiently well. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centre. 

58. A maternity and child welfare centre may form an independent unit or be 
combined with a Maternity Home or Hospital. The adaptation of a large dwelling- 
house for this purpose is usually a comparatively easy matter. The size of the 
building required for this purpose will depend mainly on the population which it 
is intended to serve, but the actual accommodation required will in all cases be 
much the same. This should consist of a well-lighted and ventilated waiting-room 
to seat 30 or 40 persons. Adjoining the waiting room should be a doctor’s consulting 
room, fitted with a small sink and lavatory basin, with a small dressing room attached, 
and a weighing room also communicating with the waiting room. 

59. A room for dental treatment and for small operations may also be provided, 
and, if necessary, a room for ophthalmic work and treatment, which may be separated — 
from the main building by means of an open lobby or covered way. A W.C. and a 
lavatory should be provided for the use of visitors. 

. €0. Plan A1 illustrates, in a general way, the type of building required for the 
purpose. This plan also includes a Home for about six children belonging to 
patients in the Maternity Home, 
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